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Lore Reich 

Pll Redacted 


My name is Lore Reich, formerly Hannelore May, born June 4, 1931 
in Niedermendig, Germany, a small town near Cologne. My family 
traced their origins in Germany to 1685. Our last name originated 
from the nearby town of Mayen. 

My parents were well to do business owners. We owned our home, 
an automobile, and had help for the home and children. When I was 
born our house was occupied by the following: 

My parents: Moritz and Emmy May 
Brother: Manfred (age 3) born April 1,1928. 

Paternal Grandparents: Leopold and Mathilde May 
Maternal Great-grandmother: Elsbeth Levy 
Tenant: Mrs. Klein (Aryan) 

My sister, Ruth, was born October 25,1935. 

After my grandparents died, my uncle Sol May and his wife Use 
moved into their apartment. 

My early childhood was average. The neighborhood children played 
with us and we took walks. The neighbors occasionally took me 
strawberry picking. The few Jewish families in the town were related 
to us and we socialized with them. My brother and I were the only 
Jewish children our ages in the town. We attended the local 
synagogue and celebrated all the Jewish holidays. We went on 
outings in our car and visited friends and family in other towns. We 
lived a quiet and pleasant life. 

I do not know how the Nuremberg Laws of 1935 affected our family— 
I do know that my parents planned to emigrate to the United States 
of America. However, the opportunities were limited since we had no 
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one in the U.S. to sponsor a family of 5 (i.e. a sponsor must prove 
and be willing to support the family for 5 years if the family was 
unable to be self-supporting.) Therefore, my parents decided to 
send my brother and me on a kinder transport going either to 
Holland or England. They felt once they were in the U.S. with my 
sister who was only three years old, they would have us follow. 


However, when the Nazis came to Niedermendig, things changed. 
The neighborhood children no longer played with us because we 
were Jewish. In 1937, I started school and was not allowed to play 
with the others during recess. The students had a piece of paper 
that was perfumed and were taking turns smelling it. I wanted to 
smell it also but was told that I could not because Jewish noses killed 
the perfume. After a while, the good students were placed in the last 
row so the teacher could give more attention to the slower students. 
Since I was placed in the last row, one of the students harassed me. 
She said that I was not smart—the teacher just did not want to sit 
close to Jews. Since I was only 6 years old, this upset me. 

I told my parents and my mother spoke to the teacher. (I was lucky 
in that my teacher was not a Nazi but considering the climate of the 
time, was helpless since if he showed any support of a Jewish child, 
he could endanger himself). However, to get me away from this 
student, he moved me to a closer row. Of course, this gave her 
ammunition to call me stupid. My brother was not so fortunate, his 
teacher was a Nazi sympathizer and he was treated cruelly. My 
parents were helpless to complain to the authorities-our family 
would have been in serious trouble if they had. 

During the summer of 1938, my brother and I went to the local 
swimming pool. We put our clothes in a room for that purpose. 
Suddenly, there was a commotion. It was announced that money 
had been stolen and everyone's clothes would be searched. The 
money was found on my clothes (it was planted there). I was very 
upset and assured them that I did not take it. They told us that no 
action would be taken if we left and never returned. 
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Everyone in town knew that we were Jewish. When my parents 
heard of this incident, they assured me that they knew I did not take 
the money and that this was done because we were Jewish. Since I 
was only 7 years old, I did not know why I was singled out for 
harassment because I was Jewish. 

Also, walking home from school, several students would chase me 
and call me dirty Jew. These were just some of the problems we had 
in the town. My brother had many problems but I am unable to 
name them at this time. My parents warned me when I saw a Nazi 
or policeman, I must raise my arm in the Nazi salute as quickly as 
possible or they would harm me. I realized now that if we did not do 
that, our whole family would have been in serious trouble. On 
November 8, 1938, during school hours, my teacher called my name 
and informed me that I would not be allowed to attend school 
anymore. Naturally, this was very welcome news since I did not 
realize what was happening and only felt the harassment would stop. 

After school, I ran home to tell my parents. Neighbors were on the 
street and informed me that my parents were at the Synagogue. 
When I got there, my parents and others were crying because the 
Synagogue had been burned. 

That afternoon it was announced that there would be trouble for all 
Jews since a diplomat had been killed by a Jewish youth. If any Jews 
had weapons, they would be used against them. Since we had a 
butcher store and slaughterhouse (which had been closed by the 
Nazis previously) my parents threw all the knives in the cesspool in 
our backyard. 

That evening (Krystallnacht) our store windows were smashed and 
my father was arrested solely because he was Jewish. My 
grandparents had already died and my great-grandmother had gone 
to her son (my maternal grandfather) in Hamburg where she died in 
an old age home and my grandfather was eventually sent to Terezin 
where he perished. 
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My father was in Dachau Concentration Camp for 6 weeks. He was 
released because he had been a soldier for Germany in World War I 
and had received the Iron Cross. During the time he was in Dachau, 
my mother did everything possible to have him released. It was a 
most terrible time for us; especially my mother, and we children were 
not allowed to leave the house for fear of being harmed. 

When my father came home, he told terrible stories about the 
concentration camp and how people froze and were beaten. He was 
very thin and his hair had been shaved. I was very frightened since 
he did not look like the father I remembered. 

My parents also realized that they could not wait to emigrate to the 
U.S. So arrangements were made for us to go to Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil as tourists. After the arrangements were made for us to leave, 
my father met a neighbor and told him that we were leaving and 
perhaps they would meet again. This person was a Nazi sympathizer 
and reported to the Mayor of the town that Moritz May said he was 
leaving Germany perhaps they would meet again sometime. Luckily, 
my father was out of town making last minute arrangements. 

The Chief of Police, Adolf Blum, was a school friend of my father's. 
Adolf Blum had to join the Nazi party since he was Chief of Police. 
Mr. Blum asked one of our neighbors to get in touch with my uncle, 
Sol May (see attached copy of speech my uncle gave at his 
Synagogue about his experiences during the Holocaust) to come to 
the police station to discuss his ration stamps. Once there, Chief of 
Police Blum told my uncle that he had an order to arrest my father 
and this time he would not be released since now he was a political 
prisoner. 

My uncle was able to contact my father and told him to go to their 
sister in another town (Bingen) and he would bring my mother, 
brother, sister and me that evening. My aunt and uncle were later 
sent to Auschwitz where they perished. 
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We left every thing behind (I believe the Nazis had confiscated our 
automobile earlier). After the war, my father heard that Adolf Blum 
had been arrested for War crimes against the Jews of Niedermendig. 
My father wrote a letter to the court that he had saved us from arrest 
and most probably death. Mr. Blum was not given jail time on the 
strength of that letter. 

Also, my parents sent food packages to the neighbors who had 
informed my uncle at great risk to them. My sister and I learned of 
this when we visited Niedermendig after the war. 

Also, I met Ana Gruen who had been hired to care for me when I 
was born, until 1935, when Aryans were not allowed to work for Jews 
anymore. When asked why she worked for Jews, she told them that 
we were good people and she was treated very well. She was very 
happy to see me again and had hoped that would happen in her 
lifetime. She had been only 17 years old when she was employed to 
care for my brother and me. 

After we arrived at my aunt and uncle's small hotel, we slept for a 
while before catching the train to Antwerp, Belgium, where our ship 
was to leave for Rio de Janeiro at a later date. We were stopped at 
the border in Aachen, Germany and were told we would be delayed 
to check our papers. My father told them he needed to get to a 
funeral and since we were religious Jews, could not travel on the 
Sabbath (it was Friday) and it would create a hardship on his three 
young children (ages 3, 7 and 10) and they let us go. 

We were too young to comprehend the seriousness of the situation 
but the relief my parents felt is indescribable. We stayed in Antwerp 
until our ship sailed. 

We arrived in Rio de Janeiro after a difficult journey --we suffered 
from severe seasickness. When we arrived in Rio de Janeiro cousins 
who had emigrated earlier met us. They had rented a room for us in 
a boarding house. The room had only one double bed and a small 
cot. My brother and I slept on the floor with only a sheet (it was 
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very hot--we enjoyed this since we were able to roll around the floor 
without danger of falling off. 

The bathroom was outside and used by other borders that were on 
the same floor we were and since there were no cooking facilities, 
and we had very little money, we ate only bananas and bread until 
we moved to an old house on a hill where my parents served dinners 
for other refugees and we boarded a young boy. 

After a while, we had to vacate this house because the owners were 
renovating it for themselves. We were faced with homelessness and 
were helped by a Jewish refugee organization and lived in a home for 
refugees outside of Rio de Janeiro. The home eventually became a 
Home for the Aged after the younger tenants became self-sufficient. 

Since we were tourists, my father was not permitted to work, but we 
were allowed to stay in the home and my parents worked there (my 
mother supervised the kitchen and my father was in charge of 
getting the food and overseeing the home.) We received used 
clothing from a charity organization and were grateful for this since 
there was no money available for clothing for five people (my parents 
saved their salaries for my father's fare to America). However, since 
I have wide feet, shoes were usually tight for me and I have suffered 
with foot problems all my life. 

My brother and I attended school while we were in the home. We 
were unable to attend school the first year in Rio de Janeiro. The 
school we attended was for the underprivileged and the education - 
was minimal. But I enjoyed it because the teacher and students 
treated me well and it was a welcome change after my school 
experience in Germany. 

My teacher was a pretty young woman and she was impressed with 
my reading and mathematics ability and the fact that I picked up 
some of the Portuguese language. After about a year in the Home 
for the Aged, my parents had saved enough money for my father's 
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passage to New York. He had received sponsorship from a cousin in 
the U.S. 

He felt that once he was employed in America, he would be able to 
send for us. As he was about to board the ship, he was reluctant to 
leave my mother in Brazil with three young children but she 
convinced him that this was our only chance to get to the United 
States. It was heartbreaking to have him leave without knowing 
when we would see each other again. 

My father found employment as a butcher and after borrowing 
money (which we paid back as soon as possible); we were able to 
join him 3 months later on March 17, 1941. Our family had financial 
problems for years but we were thankful to have escaped the horrors 
of Nazism and became proud and loyal Americans. *See attached 
article I wrote for the City of New York and received recognition. 

P.S. Also enclosed please find the following. 

Speech my uncle (Sol May) gave at a meeting of Holocaust survivors 
at his Temple in Buffalo, New York. 

Speech my sister Ruth (Kissel), nee May, gave at a gathering 
regarding the above subject. 

Letter from my brother, Manfred (Fred) May. 

Photos that & relevant to the above. 



